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Charivaria 


Ir looks as if the FurHRER’s present ambition is to 
foment peace in the Balkans. 


° ° 


Marshal Pérarn recently asked Germany if the French 
Government could be moved from Vichy to Versailles. 
There is no immediate prospect of the seat of the Italian 

Government being moved 
from Berlin. 


° ° 


An American has put for- 
ward the theory that HITLER 
has never married because he 
suffered a great disappoint- 
ment in his youth. We’ve 
always been of the opinion 
that it was his parents who 
suffered the disappointment. 


° °o 





“Throughout his whole 
life the Duck has never changed,” says an Italian official. 
Now we know where he got his idea for Blackshirts. 


° ° 


“At the present price of whisky, the application of it for 
gnat-bites is to be deplored,” says a doctor. All right, don’t 
rub it in. 

° ° 


Tea is now rationed. Here again 
Germany has left us a long way 
behind. 

° ° 


A Bavarian peasant claims that 
he often sees fairies in a cave. A 
Hans ANDERSEN shelter. 


° ° 
It is said that the collapse of 


the French Army was due to too 
much imaginotion. 





One L.D.V. section has adopted a duck as a mascot. 
Other units have their pet grouse. 


° ° 


An American composer declares that when he writes a 
new crooning number he puts it away for a couple of months 
in a desk and then takes it out again. It seems a good idea, 
spoilt. 

° ° 


An American negro pastor 
—once a champion boxer— 
recently returned to the ring 
and won his first fight. We 
understand that he felled 
his opponent with a dim 
religious right. 


° ° 


A stage magician produces 
dozens of ringing alarm- 
clocks from the air. The 
performance has lost its 
topicality, as the nation has been awake for some time now. 





° ° 


An American who recently arrived in London said that 
the first thing he noticed was the sandbags obscuring the 
statues. 


The authorities are anxious to give visitors as 
pleasant an impression of the 
capital as possible. 


° ° 


HitLeR was recently taken to 
the top of the Eiffel Tower in the 
lift. .Unfortunately he made his 
descent by the same means. 


° ° 


It is said that he has English 
newspapers read to him every 
day. By now he should have a 
rough idea of how he is going to 
invade us. 














. LACK, please,” said Belinda— 
“and four lumps.” 


“Funny joke,” said Johnnie, 
putting a jagged fragment in his 
sister’s cup, ‘‘or has the cinema made 
you forget the war?” 

That had been my idea in planning 
the evening, and I pointed this out as 
I took my own sugar from a small hoard 
in my waistcoat pocket. 

“As a matter of fact,” said Belinda 
in a far-away voice, “I was just 
thinking about that.” 

I knocked Johnnie’s hand away from 
my waistcoat in the nick of time. 

“The war or the cinema?” I said. 

“Well—neither, really. That is, the 
war, I suppose—and the cinema, you 
know. Actually I was thinking about 
Cary Cooper.” 

“You mean Gary Grant,” said her 
brother. 


Film Unit 


“Do I? I mean the man in the film 
who was blown up and shot at and 
stabbed and everything, and finished 
up with only his collar torn a little.” 

“They come through smiling,” I said, 

“little changed, 
With just their neckties disarranged.” 

“That’s just it,” said Belinda— 
“that’s what I was thinking. I was 
thinking how wonderful it was, the 
way he came through smiling without 
a scratch.” 

‘They always do, those chaps,” said 
Johnnie, and added, “I say, wasn’t 
that poetry or something?” 

I said that as a matter of fact it was. 
I said that it seemed to me that, 
funnily enough, I had been working on 
a poem about what Belinda had been 
thinking about. Johnnie groaned and 
ordered a small pork-pie from a waiter 
in an off-white jacket. 
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“T’'Ul tell nobody where anywhere is.” 
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“How odd!” said Belinda, not reall 
paying attention. “What I mean i 
that it seems a shame that they should 
do all these brave and_bullet-prod 
things just to entertain people.” 

“Exactly what I say in my firs 
verse,” I said—‘‘listen! 

‘From time to time you must have seei 

Depicted on the silver screen 

The deeds of rugged men and good 

Who have their homes in Hollywood.” 

‘That’s not at all a bad poem,” said 
Johnnie through a mouthful of pie 
“Why don’t you send it to an editor 
or somebody? Wireless comedian ot 
something ?” 

I had to explain that almost all 
editors had given up editing to become 
policemen or unpaid stretcher-bearers, 
and pointed out quietly that my poem 
had several verses of which I had as yet 
only recited half of the first one. 
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“And in any case,” I said, “there’s 
no end to it.” 

“How awful,” said Johnnie, “for a 

m just to go on for ever and ever!” 

“No,” I said gently—‘‘ what I mean 
is that I can’t find an ending to it. 
There’s a line missing at the end of the 
fourth verse too. But the early part’s 
complete; should I go on with it 
now ?”” 

“Tf you must,” said Johnnie. 

“Please do,” said Belinda, so I 
went on. 

“‘The circumstances, you'll recall, 

Reveal the way the wicked fall 
(In spite of their enormous odds) 
Before these deathless demigods.’” 

“What demigods?” said Johnnie 
obtusely. “‘I don’t see it. And it isn’t 
a bit clear whose are the enormous 
odds, if you ask me.” 

“Oh, shut up,” said his sister; “it’s 

perfectly clear to me. The demigods 
are these Cary Who-is-its and Gary 
Thingummies, aren’t they, George 
dear? All the same, I’m not at all sure 
your poem is quite what I meant—not 
yet.” 
‘ “Then for pity’s sake,” said Johnnie, 
“don’t let’s have the whole thing if 
it’s going to be beside the point; and 
ifit’s going to fizzle out like a pancake 
at the end.” 

“Pancakes don’t fizzle,” said Belinda, 
“they flop. Squibs fizzle. But apart 
from that, what J mean is couldn’t we 
have a sort of contingent of these 
Garys and Carys to come and help us 
with the war? Don’t you see? I mean 
the way they never—I mean they 
always—I mean .. .” 





“Stop! Stop I! 
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“Perhaps,” I said, “you mean this: 

‘And striding scatheless through the 

fray 

They (single-handed) save the day.’” 

“That’s wonderful!” said Belinda. 

“It’s my second verse,” I said. 

“Then it is the same idea! After all, 
we are rather looking to America for 
shells and things. What J thought 
was e 

“In my third verse,” I said, “I say 
this: 

‘In view of this, don’t you agree 

We’re barking up a wrongish tree 
In planning to defeat the Huns 
With Uncle Sam’s expensive guns?’”’ 

“In view of what?” said Johnnie. 
“T don’t see it at all.” 

“Oh, but J do,” said his sister— 
“because of course it’s my idea exactly. 
Don’t you see, Johnnie, if only some of 
these deathless what-is-its would sign 
a contract or something with the War 
Office! After all, there couldn’t be any- 
thing more demoralizing to the enemy 
than to keep on shooting at people who 
won’t be wounded or anything. If 
only——” 

““Tf only,’” I sad, “‘to a British 

port 
A film contingent vould be brought, 
With Gary Cooper, Cary Grant ...’” 

I had to pause here, because it was 
one of my missing lines that I had 
come to. Presently Belinda clasped her 
hands and said with a sigh: 

“It’s such a pity that they can’t.” 

“Thank you very much,” I said. 
“That’s splendid! 

‘If only to a British port 

A film contingent could be brought 
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With Gary Cooper, Cary Grant— 

It’s such a pity that they can’t!’” 

“Well, it is a pity,” said Belinda 
wistfully, not realizing what she’d 


done. “And I really don’t quite see 
why not. That’s all of your poem, 
then?” 


“Well, there’s the beginning of the 
verse I can’t finish,” I said—‘“‘it goes 
like this: 

“A hundred thousand bombs might fall, 

But somehow they would dodge them 

all ; 

A hundred thousand bullets fly— 

They none of them would bat an 
eye / 999 

“Ts that all now?” said Johnnie. 

“T’m afraid so.” 

Johnnie said there was no need to 
be apologetic. In any case, he said, 
the whole idea was impracticable on 
the grounds of the national debt alone. 
These fellows wanted about a thousand 
a day just to be photographed. The 
cost of even half a dozen of them for 
the duration of the war would put 
at least five shillings on the income 
tax. 

“Ah,” said Belinda sadly. 

“Ah!” I cried triumphantly—‘“‘just 
one minute. Yes, how about this? 

‘Immaculate through smoke and din 

They’d simply go and seize Berlin ; 
The German War-machine would 
crash 
(If only we could raise the cash).’ 
I’m grateful to you, Johnnie!” 

And as a token of gratitude I would 
have given him my little hoard of 
sugar for his third cup—but he had 
already taken it himself for his second. 














1—forgot—to—put—my—ticket—in—your—litterbox !11” 








Apres la Guerre Finie 


ILL country lads play cricket 
still 
Apres la guerre finie ? 
Will toxes run on Hammer Hill 
And trout rise under Aaron’s Mill, 
Will all these things be with us still 
Aprés la guerre finie ? 


Will London’s lights be blazing yet 
Aprés la guerre finie, 

To tempt her champions to forget ? 

And Piccadilly’s splendour set 

A scene for Freedom’s darlings yet, 
Apres la guerre finie ? 


Shall I be with my sweet again 
Apres la guerre finie ? 

Shall we take up our old refrain 

When this degenerate Tamberlane 

Is in his own Dark Age again, 
Aprés la guerre finie ? 


° ° 


L.D.V. Nights 


Ranége-finders 


T has never really been established 
whose the idea was in the first 
place. In my opinion it was the 

joint work of George and William, 
though they continue to swear stoutly 
that it arose out of some remark of 
mine. If this is so I can only say it was 
a good idea rottenly organized. I had 
nothing to do with the organization. 

The suggestion—whatever the source 
—was that we should draw three of 
our I..D.V. rifles from the armoury in 
the sorting-room of our village post 
office and go off to a local shooting- 
range in William’s car. One of us— 
George or William—had heard of one 
where you could have five shots for a 
shilling, and it seemed to us that the 
expedition would be a praiseworthy 
contribution to a state of national 
preparedness. 

We were to meet at George’s, where 
I arrived promptly to the minute. We 
spent the next hour getting our courage 
up and reassuring George’s wife, who 
had somehow got hold of the idea that 
I didn’t know one end of a rifle from 
the other. William was pained to find 
there was no beer left when he did 
arrive—though I can’t imagine how else 
he had expected us to pass the time— 
and said rather brusquely to me that if 
I would like to sit in the front and show 
him the way we might as well get off. 
Time was short, he said brazenly, and 
we had to have the guns back by nine 
o’clock for the evening’s picket. 

“Why me?” I said. I was rather 
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surprised. 
you?” 

William seemed surprised now, and 
demanded to be told why he should be 
expected to know. It appeared that as 
he was supplying the car it was up to 
somebody else to tell him where to 
drive it. 

George, when questioned, was more 
surprised than either of us. Then he 
saw the funny side of it and began 
pointing at me and laughing, saying 
that I was ‘‘a fine one.” It was at this 
point that the argument about whose 
idea it was first reared its ugly head. 
Things were beginning to look black 
against William when he suddenly got 
indignant and began to talk about wild- 
goose-chases and the scarcity of petrol. 
We told him to shut up and get in so 
that we could at least go and get the 
guns, and presently he drove us off 
with an exhibition of very bad- 
tempered gear-changing. 

George went and got the guns, which 
all had black waterproof parcels tied 
to their barrels with string. I thought 
these must be sandwiches, and began 
to cheer up, but George said they were 
cleaning materials. The armourer had 
interrupted the listing of the day’s 
postal-orders to remind him that the 
rifles were to be returned in the same 
condition as they were taken away. 
He had also given us a hint as to where 
the range lay; he had heard that it 
was somewhere near Ketterbourne, or 
it might have been Brampton; at any 
rate we ought to take the New Bridge 
Road for a start, and then just ask 
people. 

George and I sat in the back, holding 
the rifles well away from us and scan- 
ning the passing scenery for rifle- 
ranges. When the road began to get 
very rough and narrow we overhauled 
a cyclist, who upon our approach drew 
himself and his machine respectfully 
into the hedge. He raised a hand as if 
to point, but only scratched his head 
with it. He didn’t know. 

Neither did two more cyclists, nor a 
woman wheeling a perambulator full 
of cardboard boxes, nor the lonely 
soldier who was sitting whistling on a 
five-barred gate. We were rather con- 
temptuous of William when he stopped 
to ask a dirty little boy, but had to 
admit the idea’s merits when the boy 
was able to direct us at once. He further 
encouraged us by pulling a handful of 
mutilated bullets out of his pockets and 
explained that it was his profession to 
dig for lead at the back of the targets 
and sell it at twopence-halfpenny a 
pound. Bullets depreciated in value 
pretty severely, we noted, in travelling 
from one end of the range to the other. 

Feeling more kindly disposed to each 


“You know the way, don’t 
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other, we took the first on the left, 
even narrower and rougher road clin}, 
ing through heather and sand at , 
gradient which made William look 4 
his petrol-gauge and George and J y 
our watches. Shortly the road gave w 
the struggle and became the dry ba 
of a stream, and when the car wa 
thoroughly wedged we thought we had 
better get out. We managed to get on 
of the doors open and we hurled th 
guns out of that and clambered afte 
them. William, I must say, took i 
very well, merely warning us that w 
should have to go home backwards but 
otherwise complaining very little. 

All we had to do now was to find the 
range, and George led the way briskly 
amongst the gorse and the little fir. 
trees. As the country got wilder and 
the rifles heavier William and | 
allowed him to prospect a bit by hin. 
self while we sat down and lit ow 
pipes. When he found out about this 
he came back looking rather cross, but 
with the information that he had found 
a notice-board that said “Rirz 
RANGE” on it. 

“Good!” we said, and got up. But 
he explained that the board didn't 
mean that that was where the range 
was, it merely said that it was dangerous 
to pass the board when the red flag was 
flying. 

“And is it flying?” I asked. 

“How the deuce should I know?” 
said George testily—‘‘I don’t see any 
flagstaff.” 

Neither did William and I when we 
looked round, so we pressed on, looking 
rather more for the red flag than for the 
rifle range. William and I put our pipe 
away in case we should miss anything. 

We found four more notice-boards 
about the red flag during the next half: 
hour, and had some hard words over 
simple geometrical problem to deter. 
mine the position of the range. We all 
arrived at different solutions and 


finally went forward in a direction} 


indicated by none of them, mainly 
because if we went far enough we 
should come to higher ground from 
which we could take a survey. 
George began to complain that his 
feet hurt him, imagining probably that 
William or I would offer to carry his 
rifle; instead we told him about ou 
own feet. Then William suddenly 
uttered a cry and pointed ahead; 
through a belt of firs on the hill-crest 
was to be seen the work of humal 
hands. With new hope we hurried o 
in silence, fearing the thing might bea 
mirage. It was not, however; it was4 
waterworks, and we threw ourselves 
down under its walls and maligned one 
another. 
Then we began to go back. George, 
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THE READY GIVER 


“My hands are rather full, but you will find my cheque-book in my right-hand breast pocket.” 
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“ General, I’d be delighted if you’d write a foreword to 
Tactics on the Kitchen Front.” 


having failed in his plan to saddle one 
of us with his gun did the next best 
thing by leaving it behind. Nobody 
noticed this until we were again in 
sight of the car, and when I pointed it 
out I received only a vicious look by 
way of thanks... . 

While William and I were waiting 
for George to fetch his rifle William 
suddenly said, “Look!” I looked, 
and saw some men near William’s 
car. More men were approaching us 
cautiously in open formation. 

“What do they look like to you?” 
said William. 

“What do you think?” I said, 
wondering if I was managing to keep 
the tremor out of my voice any better 
than he was. 

“Lie down flat,” advised William. 
“They haven’t seen us yet.” 

I lay down flat, hoping he was right. 

Presently, lifting my face out of a 
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prickly tussock, I saw that one of the 
men was making towards us. Unfor- 
tunately he was looking at me at the 
time, and saw my face before I could 
put it back where it came from. I had 
spotted that he was carrying a rifle, 
and lay very still, but it was no 
good. 

“Who the hell are you ?”’ shouted the 
man, so I got up and told William 
everything was all right. 

It seemed that the Ketterbourne 
L.D.V.s had received information that 
car-loads of armed men had been seen 
in the locality and had promptly 
turned out to investigate. Comment- 
ing on the tendency to exaggeration so 
often displayed by layers of informa- 
tion, we explained our theory as to 
how the alarm had been given. We 
had been described as vicious-looking 
men, one of us unshaven. William and 
I agreed that that would have been 


my new book, ‘ Strategy and 
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George, and this reminded us of him fr 
the first time. 

He turned up presently, looking ver 
angry and accompanied by two stem: 
looking Ketterbourne men. Georg 





hadn’t had his identity-card with his 
and it had only been his facile tong 
which had prevented his being shot 
sight. 

It’s an ill wind that blows nobodr 
any good, and it was at least an oppo 
tunity to find out where the range was 
It was pointed out to us down the slop 
behind the car, about fifty yards from 
it. The flagstaff was a short one, cot: 
cealed by the car itself. 

“It’s our range, actually,” said on 
of the men who had nearly shot George. 
He added that if any of our chajs 
would like to come over one Sunda 
morning they would be very glad t 
shoot us. We thanked them aul 
said we would try to decide on! 
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suitable team, and they moved off and 
left us. 

We told George that if he had been 
shot it would have been no less than he 
deserved for having had the idea about 
the range. Then when we found the 
Ketterbourne people had let all the 
vind out of William’s tyres George 
and I said it served him right. I 
thought for a minute I was going to 
get off scot-free, but William and 
George decided it would serve me right 
ifI pumped them up again. Then they 
stood over me while I did it. 


° ° 


Morale of Uncle Egbert 


T's was absolutely all right and 


as sound as a bell until taken in 
hand by Aunt Emma. 

Uncle Egbert, with his own hands, 
was painting out the name of the house 
on the gate-posts—feeling, he said, 
that ‘Mon Abri” had rather a defeatist 
sound, and was derogatory to the 
Anderson shelters besides. Aunt Emma 
was just in time to prevent the house 
from being renamed “Go To It”— 
which, as she saw at once, might 
easily have led to quite a number of 
complications. 

A fairly sharp debate followed on the 
desirability of “The Fortress,” which 
Aunt Emma held to be of a rather 
plagiaristic nature, and ‘Lodge Win- 
ston,” which Uncle Egbert would only 
accept in the amended form of 
“Churchill House.” 

Again, it was Aunt Emma who saw 
—and at once said—that the wishes of 
the Government could best be met by 
total anonymity. ‘‘What,” she asked, 
“would the parachutists feel like when 
they saw a house with no name what- 
ever on its gate-posts ?” 

Uncle Egbert then, without the 
slightest warning, gave quite a new 
turn to the conversation by announcing 
that he would never be taken alive, 
but would willingly shoot both Aunt 
Emma and himself first. And the 
worst part of this was that the L.D.V. 
Corps of Little Fiddle-on-the-Green, 
towhich Uncle Egbert belongs, has — 
mistakenly, in the opinion of many— 
been equipped with shot-guns. 

It must be many a long year since 
Aunt Emma—renowned for her sooth- 
ing ways on any Committee and with 
practically any chairman—can have 
spoken as she spoke then. 

Nearly ten minutes later Uncle 
Egbert explained that he had no desire 
toimpose his own wishes forcibly upon 
anybody, and that he was going across 
fo the potato-patch (née shrubbery) 


to dig for victory and didn’t think 
he’d be in for tea. 

Nor was he. 

Aunt Emma, one was subsequently 
informed, spent the tea-hour first of all 
in making the tea without one spoonful 
for the pot (thus breaking the habit 
of years), drinking the weak but 
patriotic brew that resulted, feeding 
the cat on a war-time ration of milk, 
and thinking what she could do to 
strengthen Uncle Egbert’s morale. 

Fate, or Goering, or someone, played 
straight into her hands. 

“If there should be an_ air-raid 
warning,” said Aunt Emma that night, 
“I think it would be much wiser to 
remain quietly in bed until the bombs 
actually begin to fall all round us. And 
even then we must keep well away 
from the windows and the garden—and 
of course the bombs.” 

Uncle Egbert replied, with a flash of 
his old spirit, that he had a definite 
feeling there wasn’t going to be any 
air-raid warning at Little Fiddle-on- 
the-Green that night. ' 

So that no one was more surprised 
than he, unless it was Aunt Emma, 
when there was. 

“Stay where you are, dear,” said 
Aunt Emma with the greatest firmness 
—before the warning had _ even 
awakened Uncle Egbert. “‘Stay where 
you are.” 

She repeated it until he did wake up, 
and then she said it again. 

By that time the siren, warbling 
note and all, had stopped, and Uncle 
Egbert, not fully taking in the situa- 
tion, simply replied that he meant to 
stay where he was anyway, because he 
knew for a fact that he hadn’t yet been 
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called and it was too early to got up, 
and why couldn’t Aunt Emma do her 
morning exercises just before the eight 
o’clock News like everybody else ? 

“Dear,” said Aunt Emma, ‘this 
is simply a question of an air-raid, 
nothing more, and I wanted te remind 
you how much better it would be to 
take no notice whatever. One can’t 
let one’s morale be impaired by this 
kind of thing.” 

Aunt Emma afterwards admitted 
very frankly that Uncle Egbert’s 
morale seemed in perfectly good repair 
for some time after this, although she 
was not able to say much in the way 
of encouragement, or anyway Uncle 
Egbert couldn’t possibly have heard 
the encouraging things that she did say. 
The whole thing was practically over 
when Uncle Egbert, rather angrily, 
announced that he thought something 
had hit him. 

“Don’t be silly, dear,” said Aunt 
Emma. “You know very well it’s only 
a bomb.” 

As a matter of fact it wasn’t. It 
was just Uncle Egbert’s morale giving 
way very, very slightly. 

But no one can doubt that Aunt 
Emma has enough for both of them. 

E. M. D. 





It was with deep regret that we 
learned of the death of one of 
our younger artists, Sergeant- Pilot 
R. G. Birch, R.A.F. As an occasional 
contributor over the last two years 
he showed much promise and a 
pretty sense of irony. 














“Now, to the countryman that’s a sure sign 


there ’ll be 


hostile aircraft over before the day’s out.” 
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Grand Hotel 


living. The fact is that my father never did make 

a living, but was always on the point of doing so. 
His ventures generally entailed a certain preliminary 
expenditure which was rarely justified. A man once sold 
him a red setter by telling him that he could breed a lot more 
red setters and sell them at an enormous profit. But when 
the puppies arrived nobody wanted to buy them. They ran 
about the garden until they became large and fierce, and 
then we had to lock them in the washhouse until we could 
get someone to come and take them away. 

The nearest approach my father made to making a living 
was when he decided to turn the house into an hotel. He 
thought that he would start by taking paying guests, and 
make them so comfortable that they would come again 
and again. It was with great difficulty that my mother 
restrained him from building extra bedrooms on to the 
house before attempting to obtain guests, but eventually 
he agreed to advertise in the local paper before embarking 
on alterations. 

The advertisement brought one reply, from a Mr. and 
Mrs. Freeman who were looking for apartments for a fort- 
night, and who wanted to come and inspect the rooms before 
taking them. 

On the morning of the day on which Mr. and Mrs. 
Freeman were expected, my elder brother Jim, my younger 
brother Henry and I were sent out of the house and told to 
keep out of the way until it was tidied. Then my father and 
my mother began to sweep and polish the best spare room 
and the sitting-room. My mother was very pleased with 
the effect of this activity, but she discovered that the 
wash-jug and basin in the best spare room were badly 
chipped, so she decided to replace them and to store them 
in the washhouse. 

My father was just surveying his handiwork before leaving 
the bedroom when he heard my mother utter a shriek. He 
put his head out of the bedroom window and saw my mother 
standing just outside the washhouse door, holding the jug 
in one hand and the basin in the other. 

“What has happened?” my father asked. 

“There is a cow in the washhouse,” said my mother. 

My father hurried downstairs and joined my mother 
outside the washhouse door. The sight that met his gaze 
certainly resembled the side view of a cow, but my father 
was not the man to be misled by a seeming of reality. He 
went back to the house, fetched a walking-stick, and gave a 
vigorous poke. The object turned towards him and emitted 
a loud moo. “Well,” said my father in some astonishment, 
“it is a cow.” 

My mother wanted my father to get rid of the cow at 
once, but my father said that before doing this he had better 
find out how it came to be there. He argued that cows 
could not generally open gates and doors, and even if the 
cow had been trained to perform such feats he could not 
understand why it should want to go into our washhouse. 
He reasoned that if the cow was in the washhouse, as it 
undoubtedly was, someone must have put it there. 

My father was just developing this argument when my 
elder brother Jim came into the yard, dragging a sack filled 
with grass. An apprehensive look appeared on my father’s 
face as the suspicion grew that the cow and my elder brother 
Jim were in some way connected. 

“Did you put this cow in the washhouse?” my father 
asked. 

“Yes,” said my elder brother Jim. 


‘ LOT of people have asked me how my father made his 


My father wanted to know how my elder brother Jin, 
had obtained the cow, and Jim told him that he had founq 
it. At first my father refused to accept this statement, bu 
Jim stuck so closely to his original story when cross. 
examined that in the end my father believed him. He 
assured my mother that he would get rid of the cow at once, 
so she went off to do her shopping. 

As soon as my mother had gone my father told my elder 
brother Jim to take the cow back to where he had found jt 
and to leave it there. But before they could drive it out of 
the washhouse my younger brother Henry and I came 
running into the yard. We had seen my elder brother Jin 
drive the cow into the washhouse, and we now had graye 
tidings. ; 

“The policeman’s coming,” said my younger brother 
Henry. 

“He’s looking for the cow,” I added. 

The cow which my elder brother Jim had found belonged 
to a Mr. Conyers, and when he had discovered that it was 
missing he had concluded that it had been stolen. He had 
gone straight to the police station and protested s% 
vehemently that Constable Meaker had been moved to act. 
The two of them had just begun to search the village when 
my younger brother Henry and I had seen them. 

My father’s relief on hearing that we knew to whom the 
cow belonged turned to dismay when we told him how we 
had obtained our knowledge. Mr. Conyers was of a choleric 
disposition, and my father was quite sure that if he dis. 
covered his cow in our washhouse he would be convinced 
that we had stolen it. On the other hand, eager as he wasto 
get rid of the cow, to lead it out of the yard while Mr. 
Conyers and Constable Meaker were searching the village 
seemed to be a perilous undertaking. My father studied the 
problem for a moment with great concentration and then 
reached a decision. 

“We must hide it,” he said. 

Although our garden was not a small one, it did not 
provide an adequate hiding-place for a fully-grown cov. 
My father, as was his custom in such crises, put himself in 
the position of the searchers. ‘‘ Where,” he asked himself, 
‘would I look for a cow, if I were looking for a cow?” He 
decided that he would look first of all in the washhouse and 
then would turn to the summer-house and the kitchen 
garden. 

“There is only one place in which 1 would not expect to 
find a cow,” said my father, “and that is in the house itself.” 

My elder brother Jim whooped with joy, and my younger 
brother Henry and I jumped up and down in our excitement. 
but my father remained calm. 

It was a simple matter to drive Mr. Conyers’ cow out 
the washhouse and through our back door. My father barret 
the way to the street, my younger brother Henry and! 
prevented it from bolting into the garden, and my elde 
brother Jim went into the washhouse and drove it out 
Thus circumscribed, the cow careered across the yard ti 
the back door and entered the house. 

My father’s original plan had been to keep the cow in the 


rear portion of the house, and if possible to shut it in the} 
scullery, but when we followed it indoors we found that it} 
had already entered the long passage and had put its head} 
into the front hall. As the cow was blocking the passage.) 
my father told my elder brother Jim to go round to tht} 
front door and drive it back again. We heard Jim entey 


the front door and stop in front of the cow. 
“Shoo,” he said in a loud voice, but the cow did not 
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move. My elder brother Jim shouted shoo again, very 
loudly, without effect. 

“T think it must be wedged,” he called to us. 

‘Now what can we do?” asked my father anxiously. 

My elder brother Jim said that it would be dangerous to 
approach the cow from the front-end, but that if we all 
pushed it from behind he thought that we should be able to 
force it into the hall and put it into the sitting-room. My 
father did not want to adopt this plan, but he did not see 
what else we could do: so all four of us got behind the cow 
and pushed hard. The cow struggled violently, there was a 
wrench as the hall door came off its hinges, and the animal 
entered the hall. My elder brother Jim darted past it, 
opened the sitting-room door, and drove the cow in. 

My father had scarcely had time to breathe a sigh of 
relief when there was a knock at the front door. He sent 
my elder brother Jim into the sitting-room to keep the cow 
quiet, and was about to answer the knock when the front 
door opened. 

My father had assumed that the knock announced the 
presence of Mr. Conyers and Police Constable Meaker, and 
he was rather taken aback when my mother entered the 
house, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Freeman. 

“T’m sure you will like the rooms,” my mother told 
them. “The sitting-room especially is so sunny in the 
morning.” 

In his anxiety to hide Mr. Conyers’ cow my father had 
forgotten all about Mr. and Mrs. Freeman, but now it all 
came back to him. In a flash he realized that my mother, 
knowing nothing about the presence of the cow, intended to 
show the two people who were to lay the foundations of his 
prosperity into the sitting-room. Somehow he had to make 
my mother understand that there was a cow in the sitting- 
room and that Mr. and Mrs. Freeman must be shown some 
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other room. Catching my mother’s eye, my father pointe 
towards the sitting-room door and shook his head. \y 
mother merely looked surprised. 

“Moo, moo,” said my father, still pointing towards th 
sitting-room door. 

Mr. and Mrs. Freeman looked at my father with milj 
alarm, and my mother felt obliged to offer some explanatiq 
for his conduct. “‘My husband excels at animal imitations,” 
she told them, placing her hand on the knob of the sitting. 
room door. 

“Moo, moo,” said my father, shaking his head again, 

My mother hesitated. Then, before she could open the 
door, Mr. Conyers’ cow raised its head and let out a tremen. 
dous moo that made the house vibrate. My mother jumped 
back in astonishment, but recovered her poise almost at 
once. 

“T expect my son is in the sitting-room, 
Mr. and Mrs. Freeman. 
husband.” 

To lend an air of truth to this statement, my father mooed 
again without restraint, and the cow in the sitting-room 
replied. 

“Perhaps you would like to inspect the bedroom first,” 
my mother suggested, leading Mr. and Mrs. Freeman 
upstairs. 

As soon as the visitors had disappeared my father looked 
into the sitting-room and told my elder brother Jim that 
they would have to get the cow out at once. He thought 
that if they could only get it into the scullery by the time 
my mother brought Mr. and Mrs. Freeman downstairs again 
all would be well. Two things were responsible for the failure 
of this plan. Mr. and Mrs. Freeman suddenly discovered 
that they had very little time to spare, and my mother was 
unable to detain them in the bedroom for more than a few 
minutes. Moreover the cow had once more become stuck 
in the passage, and when Mr. and Mrs. Freeman came 
downstairs my father, my elder brother Jim, my younger 
brother Henry and I were attempting to push it towards the 
back door. 

I shall always remember with admiration my mother’s 
handling of this strange situation. Turning to Mr. and Mrs. 
Freeman, she said without hesitation: ‘‘ And this is Bessie, 
our cow.” 

My father stopped trying to push Mr. Conyers’ cow into 
the scullery, and faced my mother. 

“Yes,” he said, ““we always have plenty of fresh milk.” 

““She’s such a dear,” said my mother. ‘“She’s got sucha 
sweet face. Turn her round so that Mr. and Mrs. Freeman 
can see her.” 

“T can’t,” my father explained. “She’s stuck.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said Mrs. Freeman. ‘I’m sure she 
is delightful. But we really must be going. I’ll let you know 
about the rooms to-morrow. Come along, Albert.” 

My father kept Mr. Conyers’ cow in the scullery until it 
was dark, and then turned it loose. My mother never quite 
forgave him for bringing it indoors, but she was unable to 
say what he should have done. Mr. and Mrs. Freeman wrote 
the next day to say they would not be taking the rooms, 
and my mother refused to let my father put another 
advertisement in the paper. She said that we should only 
get a lot of people in the house who would behave in a strange 
way and upset us all. 
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He was registered for non-combatant duties.’ 
Report of Tribunal. 


He’ll have to listen to the R.S.M. even so. 
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“ Good morning, Mr. Watkins—so you're not working 
to-day then!” 
The Helpful Spirit 


“BF KNOW you’re busy—I’ve only dashed in for one 
moment. Don’t move, please; I can easily—oh, are 
those your papers? Fancy their blowing all over 

the place like that! I suppose I left the door open. .. . 
All right, I can easily—so sorry, was that your head? All 
right, I’ve got most of them, I think. Shall I sort them out 
for you? Oh, don’t you number your pages? I always think 
one ought to number one’s pages. ... Did you hear the one 
o'clock News? Frightfully bad, wasn’t it? That’s really 
why I came round. 

Yes, I thought the seven o’clock News was pretty awful— 
in fact I felt I1’d better wake up Ambrose and let him know 
at once, but as he said himself, he couldn’t do anything about 
it. And of course one can’t—that’s what’s so awful. All 
one can do is just brood, and brood, and wait for the News. 

Did you listen to it at eight o’clock? It was exactly the 
same as at seven, but they put in one dreadfully depressing 
bit that was new. I was telling the family about it at break- 
fast, as most of them hadn’t heard it. 

Here are your papers. Fancy your only just filling in those 
application forms now! You'll be absolutely done if any- 
thing awful happens to this country within the next 
twenty-four hours, won’t you? And, personally, I can’t 
help feeling it will. I’ve thought so all along—and said so. 

I must say I can’t imagine how you can go on writing as 
if nothing was happening—and I see you’ve done the 
flowers too. Now, that’s so unlike me. As I said to the 
children last September, ‘Now here we are in the midst of a 
European war—at least, we shall be in the midst of it one 
of these days, this is only the very beginning—and it isn’t 
a time for having flowers, or anything else. We'll just put 
most of the house into dust-sheets and eat our meals in the 
hall. That’ll help to remind us—until of course the bombs 
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begin dropping all round us, and then we shan’t need 
reminding.’ 

By the way, have you seen a paper to-day? Oh, hasn’t 
yours come yet? That doesn’t surprise me in the very least. 
I suppose it’s only a question of days before every sort and 
kind of public service is completely disorganized. This is 
only the start... 

Do you mean you don’t ever get your papers before three 
o’clock. How extraordinary! It’s the sort of thing one can’t 
help feeling must have something to do with Fifth Column 
activities.- I believe they’re everywhere in this country and 
have been for years and years. Naturally, it would be to 
their interest to delay the delivery of newspapers, wouldn’t 
it? But I particularly wanted to know if you’d seen an 
article in the morning paper by an expert who obviously 
thinks the whole world is doomed. It’s too dreadful. I 
can’t tell you how convincing it is—honestly, it just made 
me feel that it isn’t worth while doing anything whatever, 
except just sitting and waiting for the very worst to happen. 

No, naturally I don’t mean that literally. In fact I’m on 
my way to an A.R.P. meeting now, and after that to a 
Knitting Party. I want to find out how many people have 
actually read that article. I dare say some of them haven't, 
so I’m taking it with me to read aloud, just in case. The 
worst of it is, in a way, that it’s so brilliantly written, one 
feels certain it must all be true. I feel everyone ought to 
hear about it, and I’m going to do my very best to see to 
it that they do. 

Now, I’m not going to keep you, because I know how 
busy ... You can’t really mean that’s a novel on the 
table! My dear! How you can read a novel in times like 
these! Why, I should feel quite wicked if I relaxed for one 
single minute. The only time I ever read is when I’m too 
wretched to sleep, after the midnight News. I do keep a 
book by my bed for that—something about Hitler, or the 
atrocities, or the destruction of Europe. One can always 
find some book of that kind nowadays. 

Well, I must go. One never says ‘Good-bye’ now without 
feeling that it may be for the last time, does one? Oh, don’t 
you think about that? I always do. I’ve said the same 
thing to heaps of people. 

I’ll ring you up after the News if it’s very bad—as I can’t 
help feeling it will be.” 
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“Tf bombs are falling, lie down flat.” 


Shopping in War-time 


OU know those people who go into a shop with a 

basket and a piece of paper and put the basket on a 

chair and read the piece of paper out to the shop- 
keeper, collect the tins he has pushed across the counter, put 
them in the basket and walk straight out, all in forty minutes ? 
Well, I’m not going to say anything about them except 
that perhaps you notice them more in war-time. But I don’t 
think that counts as shopping. Shopping is going into a 
shop for a tin of tomato soup and coming out with a tin of 
mushroom soup, and you see a lot of that too. But then 
you always did. 

But I do think that in war-time people who never made 
shopping-lists in their lives have taken to making them. 
This is because there are five more people in the house than 
there ever were before and not enough petrol coupons to 
make it seem right to drive anywhere for pleasure. So, to 
make sure the shopping won’t be a pleasure and to look as 
if they are trying to please everyone in the house, people 
make shopping-lists. They take a writing-pad and ask for 
suggestions. 

Some of the people in the house will be bored and suggest 
a grand piano or a polo-pony, and you needn’t listen to 
them; but the people who suggest black treacle or jigsaw 
puzzles of hounds meeting at an old inn are really trying to 
help; so you write these suggestions on the writing-pad 
and put it back on the desk. It’s funny how writing a thing 
down and leaving it on a desk makes you remember it. 
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You know how, before the war, some shops had tho 
silly bells that rang when you opened the door? Well, they 
still have them. Some of these bells hardly work, and yoy 
have to go on opening and shutting the door till the shop. 
keeper comes out of the back room where he was listening ty 
the wireless. Some don’t work at all, and you have to cough 
or shuffle or tap a half-crown on the counter. Some-—tho» 
big handbells on flexible bits of steel—go on ringing all the 
time you are in the shop, which is full of customers and shop. 
assistants anyway. 

When you have found the right counter and seen there is 
an assistant behind it, it ought to be easy to start on the 
actual shopping. But it isn’t always. Sometimes the 
assistant will be either copying a list from one book to 
another or handing tins out from under the counter to 4 
little boy who is putting them back under another part of 
the counter. 

One way of making him notice you is to lean across the 
counter and slide a packet of biscuits into his line of sight. 
Then, very quickly, whisk the packet off the counter and 
take a few steps towards the door. Another is to ask him if 
he will serve you. He will look up and go back to writing or 
handing out the tins. No one has ever found out why some 
assistants will pretend not to notice customers and other 
assistants will face up to things and ask the customers if 
they can help them. It’s nothing to do with the war. It’s 
something to do with the shop. 

Some things are rationed in war-time; you know that. 
All I want to say is how interesting and psychological it is 
that when you get a little blue packet of sugar handed 
across a counter once a week you have a queer feeling you 
are getting it free, although you know perfectly well you 
are just going to pay for it. Now for the things which aren't 
rationed. Tins of celery hearts, for example. Suppose you 
terribly want a tin of celery hearts and are the sort of 
person who thinks that if the number of paving-stones 
between the bus-stop and the shop equals a multiple of the 
numbers on your bus-ticket, you are going to get a letter 
next post. Well, all I want to tell you is that it makes no 
difference whether you ask the shopkeeper for the celery 
hearts before you ask him for the other things or after, or 
whether you lean one elbow or both elbows on the counter as 
you ask him. Things just don’t work that way in this 
world, war or not. 

About the paper shortage. Most shopkeepers hang up 
little notices asking you to bring your own paper bags or 
wrappings, but what they can never have thought out is 
that if you did bring any bags or wrappings those bags or 
wrappings would have had to come from another shop, 
which means that that shop would have given you the bags 
or wrappings without asking,.you to bring your own. 

It doesn’t matter about not having wrappings if you can 
put the things in the back of the car; but this only holds 
good if you have a car—not if you have a bicycle. 

So many people do have a bicycle that I ought to tell you 
how to carry your shopping on one. One way is to put the 
big tins in the leather bag at the back, the small tins in your 
pocket and the middling-size tins on a string on one handle- 
bar, with an old knitted scarf, made into a loop to hold the 
odd packets of biscuits and cigarettes and so on, slung over 
the other handlebar. The trouble is that the tins on the 
handlebars fly out sharply, and in again even more sharply, 


every time you turn the handlebars, and the scarf slips off | 


when you leave go to ring the bell. Another way is to put 
all the small tins in the bag and the big tins in your pockets 
and leave the middling-size tins on the handlebars. This 
is no better. Another way still is to put the middling-size 
tins in the bag and the small tins in your pockets and the 
big tins on the handlebars. This is even worse. You can 
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york out any other ways for yourself, but they are all about 
the same. 

If you have no car or bicycle you will have to walk or 
take a bus, and either way you will have to walk the last 
twenty yards, which is when everything begins to slip. 
When people have one tin under each arm and a scarf full 
of packages in each hand, and the tins begin to slip back- 
yards, all they need do is back against a wall and push the 
tins into place. But when they are carrying three tins under 
one arm and four and a roll of blotting-paper round an ink- 
bottle in the other, there is nothing they can do except 
remember that when the tins slip it means a high wind is 
just going to spring up and blow their hats off; so, as they 
will have to drop the tins anyhow, they might as well drop 
them first and save their hats. 

And, by the way, in war-time always count your pur- 
chases before you leave the last shop you had to go to. 
Count them again when you get home. Subtract this 
number from the first, and the number remaining is the 
same as the number of things you have lost on the way 
home, but not the same as the number of things you have 
actually bought, because you will have left some in the 
other shops you went to. But I just thought it might help. 
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To My Gate, On Going Out 


Into the World 


O, my old gate, which long ago 
A lorry smashed in careless glee; 
My battered bars of iron, go 
And help to win us victory. 


No more are you to-day than scrap, 
But when transformed to steel you ride 

The upper air, you will, mayhap, 
Undreamed-of destinies decide. 


So up, my gate, and then descend 

And find the Hun and teach him well 
What he is sure to comprehend— 

The lesson of the bursting shell. ANON. 


“ The gentleman to stuff the elephant, Sir.” 
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“ Let’s walk through the park and ’ave a look at the vegetables.” 


Where and Oh Where is my Marshalling Yard? 


The fact that the marshalling yard is no more. 
Nightly I used to sit and listen 

To the B.B.C. announcers, first that ’un and then this ’un, 

Intoning that our aircraft have raided railway junctions 
and marshalling yards, 

And have wondered what the hell this thing ts that 
interlards 

Every report of our air activity 

And for which the announcers have such a proclivity. 

In the days of 2 LO it used to be a deep depression 

Advancing from Iceland; now marshalling yards are the 
obsession. 

Yet one never saw marshalling yards 

On the newspaper placards 

Or heard of them anywhere 

Except on the air. 

The word acquired for me a definite fascination 

That amounted almost to captivation. 

And I used to dream that our battle-fleet had managed to 
bombard 


| HEREBY publicly deplore 
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And sink a crash-diving marshalling yard; 

Or that heavy attacks by mechanized marshalling yards 
Had been beaten off by a single battalion of the 
Guards; ; 

Or that the coast-line of England was safely barred 
To any attempt at landing by a well-equipped marshalling 

yard ; 
Or that specially selected and ruthless marshalling yards 
Had been enlisted as Hitler’s personal bodyguards; 
Or that Germany had now introduced a new ration-card 
To cope with the increasing shortage of marshalling 

yard. 
But now I suppose that all the hostile marshalling yards 
Are busy swaggering down the Paris boulevards. 
And I do find it cruel hard 
To be deprived of my nightly marshalling yard. 
But though to all those dear old marshalling yards 
I say adieu with fond regards, 
I must pass on the glad tidings: 


A. A. 


They ’re sidings. 
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“ Lawful Occasions” 








Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


HE Air Force, the Navy patrolling the seas, the crews of our minesweepers, the 

men at searchlight posts and anti-aircraft stations, are in need of extra comforts 
such as Balaclava helmets, sea-boot stockings, gloves, mittens and woollen waistcoats, 
and in a few months the need will be greater still. 


The Wool Control desires that wool released for knitting comforts for the Sailors, 
Soldiers and Airmen shall only be available to Working Parties officially recognized. 


After consultation with the Director of Voluntary Organizations Mr. Punch has 
decided in future to make his gifts of free wool through the appropriate County or 
Borough Association. 


Mr. Punch, in expressing his very sincere gratitude for the enormous help given by 
subscribers to his Comforts Fund, would like to say that Working Parties wishing to 
continue the great work they have already achieved should apply to their respective 
County or Borough Association for wool. 


Work should begin at once so that supplies of comforts in sufficient quantities may 
be available before the winter begins. 


Funds are urgently needed. Please send NOW a donation, however small, to 
PUNCH HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4, in 
order that every man shall be assured of warmth and comfort. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 
Tuesday, July 16th.—Lords: Discussion 
on British Money in French Banks. 

Commons: Emergency Powers 
(Defence) (No. 2) Bill given Second 
Reading. 


Wednesday, July 17th.—Lords : Discus- 
sion on Burma Road. Debate on 
Physical Training. 

Commons: Debates on Scottish Agri- 
culture and Evacuation of Children 
Overseas. 


Thursday, July 18th.—Lords: 
ment on Relations with Japan. 
Commons: P.M.’s Statements on 
Relations with Japan and Children’s 
Evacuation Overseas. Debate on Food 
Supplies. 


Tuesday, July 16th.—British subjects 
who left bank accounts in France 
seem to be in pretty poor case. Lord 
STRABOLGI raised their plight this after- 
noon, and was told by Lord WarpING- 
ton on behalf of the banks that the 
logical, though unkind, answer to a 
customer asking for his money was that 
he should go to Paris and get it, 
and that if it was true that this 
debt should be paid in London the 
same principle must also apply 
as between businesses and even 
banks themselves. By the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR, for the Govern- 
ment, he was told that the re- 
sponsibility was not theirs. Beat- 
ing the Germans, who have 
doubtless stolen all available 
money by now, appears the only 


State- 





THE DAY AFTER ST. SWITHIN’S 


Sm Jonn ANDERSON 


had to carry the baby, had an- 
nounced that applications had been re- 
ceived for about 158,000 children from 
grant-aided schools, 16,000 from other 





remedy. But it brings no im- 
mediate consolation to the in- 
solvent. 

That steel helmets should be 
on sale in London and the 
provinces at a time when they 
are not yet available for the 
L.D.V. is one of the minor mad- 
nesses which make sane citizens 
tear their hair. The point was 
fortunately raised in the Com- 
mons by Commander Kunc- 
Hatt, who was told by Mr. 
HaroLD MacmILuaN that the 
Ministry of Supply was urgently 
endeavouring to recapture what 
was left of commercial stocks. 
Very few remained. 

The House was evidently 
disturbed about the Govern- 
ment’s sudden change of front 
over the dispatch of children to 
the Dominions and America, and 
the Labour Party was extremely 
indignant that a number ° of 
better-off children, including 
those of Ministers, should have 
left already. After Mr. SHaKr- 
SPEARE, who has almost literally 








A “LOOKING-GLASS ” FORECAST 


“He’s in prison now, being punished: and the 
trial doesn’t even begin till next Wednesday.” 


[“ The Bill makes provision—and it is a strange 
sequence of thought—-for the apprehension and 
punishment of offenders, and then subsequently for 
their trial."—Mr. Hore-Belisha on the Emergency 
Powers Bill.] 
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schools, and 25,000 from Scotland, Mr. 
ATTLEE made a statement in which he 
explained that what had drastically 
changed the situation since the incep- 
tion of the scheme was the defection of 
the French Fleet, without which it was 
impossible to give emigrant children 
adequate naval protection at a time 
when considerations of national security 
were vital. The Government, he said, 
were deeply grateful to America and 
the Dominions for their most generous 
offers, and he hoped the scheme was 
only temporarily suspended. As for 
the suggestion that the rich had been 
favoured, he pointed out that the 
whole purpose of the Government 
scheme was to give a chance of 
emigration to children at state-aided 
schools. 

Sir JoHN ANDERSON was badly 
heckled when he moved the Second 
Reading of the new Emergency Powers 
Bill, and the SpeAKER had finally to 
intervene with a request for a fair 
hearing. Sir Jonn got his Second 
Reading in the end, but only after he 
had promised to revise the Bill so as to 
define more clearly the sort of 
emergency he had in mind, and 
also to discuss the terms of the 
regulations informally with re- 
presentative Members. As _ it 
stands at present the Bill 
authorizes the setting up of 
emergency civil courts which 
could deal speedily with grave 
offences. The Army approved 
of it, said Sir Jonn, for its ob- 
ject was to avoid the necessity 
for military courts, which wasted 
officers’ time. The new courts, 
which would only function in 
special war zones, would have as 
their Presidents men specially 
picked by the Lorp CHANCELLOR 
who would be assisted by two local 
J.P.s. The ordinary rules of evi- 
dence would apply, and there 
would be legal representation; 
but there would be no jury and 
no appeal. For the existing 
offences which allowed it there 
would be the death penalty. 

No one denied the necessity of 
some such measure, but many 
speakers demanded a little time 
in which to consider so grave an 
abrogation of liberties, and a few 
would have preferred the system 
of court-martial. 

Wednesday, July 17th—Lord 
CrciL begging the Government 
to beware of making the mistake 
of appeasement in the Far East, 
Lord Hairax assured him that 
the Cabinet were sensible of these 
grave matters, and hoped to make 
a fuller statement to-morrow. 
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“Council ‘ave been and gone and filled ’e up, so I’ve redwed it to tuppence.” 


The Lords then had one of their 
best debates, on physical fitness. 
Lord Samvuet declared that although 
the German system of training youth 
was open to severe criticism, it had 
good points and these we should 
imitate and improve. With flat feet 
went mental defeatism, urged Lord 
Dawson. There should be a national 
Director of P.T. The Primate with 
great wisdom pleaded that the mind 
should not be neglected at the same 
time, as it had been in Germany (one 
of the most terrible sights Mr. P.’s R. 
has ever seen were the vacant faces of 
boys at a Nazi labour camp, who, 
while they lunched, were bombarded 
by inspired rubbish from a_loud- 
speaker — their minds were being 
systematically pulped); Lord ABER- 
DARE defended the work of the 
National Fitness Council; and Lord 
CLIFDEN in reply was against a system 
of compulsion and hopeful of various 
drives which were being made. 

After Sir ARcHIBALD SoutHBy had 
hammered Mr. Durr Cooper with 
questionsabouttheapparently favoured 
position of the B.B.C. as against the 
Press, and been assured that the dis- 
tribution of news was fair, the Com- 
mons got down to the soil of Scotland 


and later heard Mr. SHAKESPEARE 
defend his scheme for evacuation and 
his colleagues from the charge of 
selfishness. When they had sent off 





Awl 


A FITTER BRITAIN 


Lord SAMUEL urges the importance of 
physical fitness. 


their children, he said, the Government 
scheme was still open. 

He had been told to carry on with 
his preparations. 

Thursday, July 18th.—Lord Hauirax 
and Mr. CHURCHILL made similar state- 
ments about the new agreement with 
Japan by which we were to stop war 
supplies to China through Hong Kong 
and the Burma Road for three months, 
during which it was hoped tension 
would be relieved and a_ solution 
reached between China and Japan. 
Naturally various Members expressed 
concern at what must be admitted to 
be a concession to an aggressor. 

Mr. CHURCHILL confessed that when 
the scheme for sending children over- 
seas was conceived so large a response 
had not been expected; he asked for 
the indulgence of the House, and 
promised that if naval facilities allowed 
evacuation to begin no advantage 
would be allowed to the rich. 

Mr. Bootusy then gave a most 
heartening account of our food stocks, 
admitted that his experimental Oslo 
breakfast had given him a most dis- 
turbed night, and announced that 
white bread is to be primed with 
Vitamin B 1 and calcium salt. He 
seems determined to keep us fit. 
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The Parcel 


NE day a young man called 
Clarence, who was a Field- 
Marshal at heart but a Lance- 

Corporal at about half-way down his 
sleeves, rose from his seat in a train on 
the Inner Circle and said to a young 
lady with an armful of parcels and a 
really charming face, “Pray take my 
seat.” 

The young lady, who was called 
Molly and knew a thing or two, blushed 
prettily, smiled sweetly, sat down 
rather too quickly, dropped one of 
her parcels and said, “Thanksawfully. 
Oh, dear, I’ve dropped a parcel!” 

It was a parcel which she kept 
exclusively for dropping and it was full 
of broken china, but Clarence did not 
know this and, stung to action by the 
sight of beauty in distress and backed 
by all the breeding and tradition of the 
British Army, he stooped to pick it up. 

“IT do trust the contents are not 
damaged,” he said as he handed it 
back, and Molly said, “Oh, so do I”; 
and here the whole incident might have 
ended had it not been for the fact that 
Molly did have a really remarkably 
charming face, which prompted 
Clarence to say, “Would it matter 
much ?” 

“Oh, yes, ever so,” said Molly. “You 
see, it’s a present for my old grand- 
mother, who is one hundred and two 
to-morrow, and although I could buy 
another present when I got home if I 
had any more money, I haven’t so 
I can’t; and oh, dear! it ¢s broken; I 
can feel the pieces.” 

Neither spoke but both pondered. 
Molly pondered thus: “If this young 
soldier is half the man I think he is he 
will offer to take me to the shops and 
buy another present for me to take to 
my old grandmother; then I can get 
that cute little black handbag which 
I’ve wanted for weeks; then he'll 
suggest that I have tea with him; then 
I'll say, ‘Thank you so much, good- 
bye,’ and he’ll say, ‘Oh, don’t go yet. 
Come and see Robert Taylor’; and 
after that he’ll give me supper and 
take me home through the park and 
kiss me ‘Good night,’ and won’t it be 
a lovely evening!” 

Clarence pondered thus: “Would it 
not be a fine gesture to offer to accom- 
pany this young lady to the shops and 
buy her another present for her to give 
to her grandmother? Then perhaps she 
would take me to her home to meet the 
old lady, and that would be the start 
of a deep friendship which would 
gradually ripen into love, and then I 
should be promoted to the rank of 


sergeant and marry the young lady 
and we should have a beautiful little 
baby son, and how happy I should be!” 

Clarence was just about to voice his 
scheme when another thought struck 
him. “Supposing,” he said to himself, 
“that after I had been made a sergeant 
and we had been married and got a 
beautiful little baby son, I was sent 
away to Egypt or somewhere like that 
to fight? That would make the young 
lady very miserable, and then I should 
wish I had never met her.” 

This complication made Clarence so 
unhappy and worried him so much that 
when Molly got up and said, “This is 
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where I get off,” all he could think of 
to say was, “Oh, yes! Good-bye, then.” 

Clarence knew that the girl was 
unhappy too, because he watched her 
from the window as she walked up the 
platform, and she was so upset that she 
dropped the very same parcel again, 
and another young man who was 
walking along behind her had to stoop 
and pick it up for her. 


° ° 
“Cowslip Wine. . . . Stir for three days 
and put into a big jug.”—Parish Magazine. 
Then put yourself into a big bed. 
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At the Music-Hall 





“How’s Tricks?” 
(METROPOLITAN, EDGWARE RoaD) 


WHEN I watch magic I like to be 
surrounded by people as easily taken 
in as lam. I hate to have in front of 
me the man who spots at a glance how 
the girl is sawn in two. Not only do I 
suspect him of being a liar but I know 
him to be a nuisance and the sort of 
base fellow who gets his fun by knock- 
ing the bottom out of better men’s 
illusions. It gives me more pleasure to 
think a curtain-pole has gone through 
a torso without for some mysterious 
reason damaging the torso, than to be 
in possession of the crude facts explain- 
ing why the pole has never really 
impaled the torso at all. You may say 
I am therefore the last person to go and 

*criticize an evening of magic, and my 
reply to that is simply that I should 
never dream of criticizing magic. For 
if it is any good it deserves the eye of 
faith. 

First, a word about this venerable 
oasis of music-hall entertainment in a 
London more and more caught up in 
the thralls of celluloid. In its architec- 
ture and the spirit of its audience it 
takes you straight back thirty years. 
It feels wonderfully alive. The bar is 
like the bridge of a liner with a fine 
view of the stage. A front stall costs 
two and fivepence, and the whole thing 
makes you wonder why the British 
public were such fools as to let 
so cherished and typical an 
institution as the music-hall go 
all but under. 

This programme—it changes 
every week—was conducted 
almost entirely by THE GREAT 
LEVANTE, a wizard of no small 
skill. Assisted by his daughter, 
a couple of A.D.C.s and THE 
Mystic Marps, he rolled out his 
best tricks with such generosity 
that there was very little time 
for patter. THEGREAT LEVANTE 
is fairly bursting with tricks, 
and as a result the evening 
passed at a hilarious speed. 

I spoke of a curtain-pole, but 
he does indeed push an iron bar 
through the chest of a girl who 
is firmly held in a wooden 
frame. It came out the other 
side, so there could be no doubt 
about it. There was slight 
doubt about a Chinese guillotine, red- 
lacquered and with a blade like a razor, 
because although it sliced a potato it 
failed to sever a girl’s neck on which it 
dropped a few moments later. But 
again there was none about the dart 
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fired through the same cheerful victim. 
This was an extremely dramatic form of 
execution. THe GREAT LEVANTE, who 
is a big and authoritative man, stood 
at one side of the stage lightly handling 
a small petronel or spring-arquebus, 








VARIETY INDEED 


THE GREAT LEVANTE 


his human target standing unflinching 
at the other, a paper disc fixed to her 
bosom and a large wooden board held 
behind her back; when he fired, the 
dart went slap through her into the 
board, leaving its ribbon trailing 





WATCHING-BRIEF FOR THE AUDIENCE 


THe Great LEVANTE 


through her chest. How? I tell you, 
I saw it happen. 

Pigeons evaporated in collapsing 
boxes. White rabbits de-materialized 
(what a word!) with alarming ease. 
Ducks became one with the air, which 
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was as thin as it ever is in a music-hall, 
Girls were here one moment, there the 
next, and the next nowhere at all. 
Broken plates reassembled themselves, 
THE GREAT LEVANTE, thoroughly 
trussed, changed coats with a member 
of the audience. More remarkable still, 
he changed places with his daughter in 
a massive metal trunk locked and 
strapped to withstand a siege. And 
last, there was his Magic Kettle, which 
made a profound impression on all of 
us and aroused a certain feeling of 
envy. Out of it he poured at will 
port, sherry, cocktails, whisky and 
draught beer in quantities which | 
declare it had no right to hold. A 
large kettle will take five pints; this 
held more, and that it was not refuelled 
in the air he proved by bringing it 
down among the audience and distribu. 
ting refreshment. I found myself with 
a pint pot of very cold beer and beside 
me a girl who was apparently a 
Colonel in the Hussars standing in the 
firm attitude of a nanny. The following 
conversation then took place: 

“Are you waiting for the empties ?” 

“Yes. No hurry, dear.” 

“It’s too cold to swig.” 

“Expect you’d have found hot 
milk easier.” 

“Ts the whole show really waiting ?” 

“And me. But there’s no hurry, 
dear.” 

I failed by about three fingers. It’s 
time to give in when a Colonel in the 
Hussars begins to shift her feet. 

There were three un-Levantine turns, 
each good in its way. MELBA 
made ingenious puppets in 
silhouette with her fingers, 
LEONARD and RANKIN played 
artful violins and Davip PooLe 
ventriloquized discreetly. 

Eric. 


° ° 
TWINKLE, twinkle, little pan, 
Come as quickly as you can. 
Up above the world you'll fly, 
Like a Spitfire in the sky. 

° ° 


“ HITLER ALTERS THE DATE 





AFFECTED BY MOON” 
Daily Paper. 
We always knew he was. 


° ° 


“In order to effect economy in the use of 
paper no duplicate forms can be _ issued 
except in response to a written application.” 

Reply from Government Department. 


For “written application” read “ two 
or three written applications.” 
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“Where am I?” 


- “T]’m afraid we’re not allowed to tell you.” 


My 


WILL tell you how I visited the 

W-r -ff-c-, which is, as everyone 

knows, at ——. I am a professor 
of ballistics and it was for this reason 
that I had been summoned. 

“Can you tell me,” I inquired of a 
policeman, “the way to ¢” 

“Certainly, Sir,” he answered cour- 
teously. “You take the third turning 
to the —— and there it is.” 

With such concise directions to 
follow I had little difficulty in finding 
the august building. In the hall 1 met 
a porter, to whom [ said, “Is this 
the W-r -ff-c-?” 

“It is, Sir,” he replied. “Whom did 
you wish to see?” 

“General .” I said. “I have an 








appointment, I think.” 

He gave me a printed form on which 
I was required to state my name, 
address, unit or branch of service (if 
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Visit to the W-r -ff-c- 


any), whom I wished to see and the 
nature of my business. I sat down at a 
table on which were pens and ink, 
scrutinized the form, taking care not 
to write anything on it, and gave it back 
to the porter. He examined it, found it 
in order, rolled it up, tied it about with 
a piece of red tape and disappeared. 

After three quarters of an hour had 
passed he returned and invited me to 
come this way. 

I came this way. Having climbed 
several flights of stairs and traversed 
many corridors, we reached a door on 
which the porter knocked in a special 
manner. The door opened noiselessly, 
closed equally noiselessly as I passed in, 
opened again slightly to release my 
foot and finally shut behind me. I was 
in the presence. 

A distinguished-looking officer, who 
twinkled and glittered a good deal in 


the sunlight, came forward and shook 
hands with me. 

“Professor ?” he asked quietly. 

“Yes,” I replied in a_ whisper. 
“General ig 

“In person,” he agreed. “You have 
brought the formula, professor?” 

I laid my portfolio on the massive 
table, unlocked it and extracted the 
contents. These consisted of a bill from 
the Army and Navy Stores, last 
Sunday’s Observer, some letters that I 
had written but not yet posted, half a 
pound of margarine, a bicycle maker’s 
catalogue, some asparagus seeds and a 
cigar. But no formula. 

“‘T have forgotten to bring it,” | said. 

The General looked out of the 
window and heaved an admiring sigh. 

“What discretion!’’ he murmured. 
“What discretion!” 

That’s all. 
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“ May I see your identity card?” 


Q 2 and the Beard of the Prophet 


‘: HERE are the Nelson, the 
Rodney and the armed mer- 
chantman Brixham Belle?” 


inquired the wireless. ““You do not 
know. Ask the first man you meet if 
he knows. He will not know. Your 
Admiralty knows but dare not tell you. 
They are at the bottom of the North 
Sea, where the brave Gairman Navy 
sent them.” 

The first man I met was a bearded 
centenarian on the Horse Guards 
Parade, wearing a mackintosh and blue 
spectacles and carrying an unrolled 
umbrella and some biscuits in a paper 
bag. I approached him, as instructed. 


“Sir,” I said, “I see that you are a 
naval officer. Can you tell me the 
whereabouts of the Nelson, the Rodney 
and the armed merchantman Brixham 
Belle?” 

“The password!” he breathed, al- 
most in a whisper, and answered, 
“They are at the bottom of Lake Chad, 
where the cassowaries stow their eggs 
in time of drought.” 

I nodded sagely and he appeared 
satisfied. 

“Come with me into this public 
house,” he said, “‘and have one of my 
biscuits and a cup of tea.” 

Not until we had taken our seats 
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and tea had been brought did he utter 
another word. 

“You recognized me?” he then 
asked, speaking in cipher, which, as q 
reguiar subscriber to the Boy Scout 
Press, I was able to understand. 

“T did,” I replied, also in cipher. 

“ce How 2 ” 

At this moment a passer-by care. 
lessly jerked my elbow as I was about 
to drink and a cascade of scalding tea 
poured into my lap. 

“By the beard of the Prophet!” | 
exclaimed, in clear, using an oath 
that I had picked up in my youth 
as assistant to a Morocco-crusher jn 
Casablanca. 

“As a matter of fact,” said the agent 
opposite to me, fingering his beard 
doubtfully, “it’s one of Nathan’s. | 
had thought the disguise impenetrable, 
but I see that I must take it back and 
get it changed. However, as you have 
recognized me,” he went on, “I must 
tell you that I am no longer Q1. | 
have changed my name by deed poll 
to”—he looked furtively round the 
crowded jug and bottle department 
—“Q2. But you—you must surely 
be Mayfair nine-nine-nine. Am | 
right ?”’ 

“T also,” I replied, “have made an 
exchange. I am now Grosvenor nine- 
nine-nine.” 

“Aha!” he exclaimed, spilling his tea 
in his excitement. ‘Then you are the 
man 2°+y is always talking about, 
who is handling Schweizenzwinger/122Z. 
Tell me,” he said, bringing his chair 
round beside mine, “how is it going?” 

I dipped my forefinger in his tea, 
having no more of my own, and 
carefully drew a blank on the table- 
top. 
“So!” he murmured, in tones of 
disappointment and sympathy. 

“Eighteen-fifty hours!” he ex- 
claimed suddenly, consulting his watch. 
“T’d no idea it was so late. Well, well, 
I must hurry along. I’ve got an 
appointment at nineteen hundred, at 
W, with K.S.K. and his brother. So- 
long, Grosvenor nine-nine-nine.” 

“Good-bye, Q2,” I said. “Thank 
you for the tea. Remember me to 
K.S.K. and 2*+-y.” 

He said that he would, glanced 
cautiously to right and left in the 
doorway and disappeared. 

I went home and turned that 
Gairmany fellow on again, hoping for 
some more entertaining ideas. But 
nothing came. Nothing ever has 
since. 

I shall never see Q 2 again. 

I shall never know who he was. 

I shall never know what he was 
talking about. 

Ah, me! .. . 
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Skillicorn on Holidays 


HEIR is an old saying, all work 
and no play makes Jack a dull 


boy. I quite agree because how 
can a person be expected to go on 
working all the time without any re- 
laxion. All the same it has been 
decided due to the present emergancy 
to have no holidays or very little. 

Their is much to be said for and 
against this arrangment. I will begin 
with for. Of coarse it is neccessary for 
the works to go on turning out muni- 
tions day and night so that if old Hitler 
tries to set foot on British soil we can 
show him where he gets off. Conce- 
quentley all patriotic poeple are giving 
up there holidays to keep the wheels of 
industry working overtime, this is the 
spirit which our country needs to-day 
and which will ultemateley bring us 
Victory and Peace if we all play our 
part. Besides where could poeple go 
for there holidays if they had any, 
most of the sea coast of Britain has 
been made a defense area. 

Then their is the question of school 
holidays, this is rather differant. 
Instead of the usual six week’s holiday 
this year we are going to have a fought- 
night, one week at the begining of 
August and one at the end, except for 
the poeple who go farming instead of 
school, this is so that the masters shant 
have more holiday than ordinary 
poeple which is a good idea, my auntie 
says she reckons teachers are on velvet 
the long holidays they get and stoping 
work at 4 0 clock each day at that. On 
the other hand their is no doubt the 
teachers life is a very arduious one, it 
must be when you come to think of it, 
spending all day correcting careless 
boy’s grammer, etc, and they certenly 
need the long holidays to recouperate 
themselves. 

Then their is the question of airraids. 
I quite agree it is undesireable for 
young poeple to be about in the streets 
when airaids are in progress they are 
much safer in school under the care of 
there teachers, especially if they happen 
to be in there air raids shelters at 
the time. On the other hand most 
air-raids happen at night but many 
happen in the daytime too, this is why 
the goverment has decided wisely in 
my opinion to have no, or practically 
no, school holidays this year. 

From these arguements it is easy to 
see that on the whole their is much to be 
said on both sides, but in conclusion I 
am in favour of abolishing the holidays 
under the present abormal circum- 
stanses. Personally, I have voluntered 
to go farming. 
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Yokel Defence 


HINK ’er goin’ ter rain, Jack ?”’ 
‘“Not afore the marn.” 


“Shall us leave the ’ay to lay?” 
“Yers, let’s get us garn. 
*Ave you got yer armlet 
Writ with L.D.V.?” 
“Yers, I got me armlet.” 
“Then come along wi’ me.” 


“Think ’er’ll be a rich crop?” 
“Yers, ’er’s gude and thick, 
*Er’ll dry in the marning sun— 
Dry up nice and quick.” 





“Ave you got yer gun, Jack, 
And a bite to eat?” 

“Yers, I got a tidy snack 
And me gun complete.” 


“Think ’er’ll be a long waar?” 
“Might—and ’gain ’t might not. 
’T all depends on this an’ that 
"N sort a crops ’e’s got.” 
“Time that we was off, man; 
Got yer drop a tea?” 

“Yers, ’tis in me little can.” 
“Then come along wi’ me.” 


J.G. 
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“They do say the traffic-lights are to remain red, so as to 


stop the enemy's cars.” 
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Non-Combatant Duties Only 


HEN my Aunt Tabitha appeared (by mistake) 

before the Conscientious Objectors’ Tribunal pre- 

sided over by all four of her great-grandfathers, it 
was only to be expected that the remaining members of our 
large and irresponsible family should be about the place 
somewhere. It did not, however, add to the dignity of the 
occasion when we all split into two groups, one of which 
was continually cheering on Aunt Tabitha with such cries 
as “Rah! Rah!” while the other felt called upon to en- 
courage what may (with a dubious look) be described as 
the tribunal. 

“So,” piped up my Aunt Tabitha’s oldest great-grand- 
father (the one with the ears), who had managed to man- 
ceuvre himself into the position of chairman, “‘you are a 
conscientious objector, or, as I call it, conchie? Ha! ha!” 

“The correct abbreviation is objie,” pointed out her 
youngest great-grandfather, leaning sideways and speaking 
out of the corner of his mouth. 

“Cobjie,” corrected the third, at the same moment as the 
fourth murmured ‘“Onshie.” 

A man later identified as a second cousin of one of her fat 
uncle’s aunts—hardly in the family at all—stood up in the 
body of the hall and called out ‘‘We seem to have reached 
an impasse. The last time I attended one of these functions 
nothing was more impressive than - 

He was silenced by a storm of booing, and the chairman 
resumed “Now what is it you object to, my good woman?” 

“T don’t see why I should have to tell you,” said my Aunt 
Tabitha in a strong, firm voice, leaning over to tap off a 
length of her cigar-ash into his glass of water just before 
he drank it. This interesting action of course incapacitated 
the chairman for some moments, during which his duties 
were undertaken and indeed overtaken by his colleague on 
the right. (This old gentleman remembered Napoleon, but 
only after thinking hard.) ; 

““Come, come,” said the new, or vice, chairman. ‘‘We 
are here to. help you. Kindly outline your objections.” 

“Prunes,” said my Aunt Tabitha. 

There were loud cheers at this from her faction. ‘‘Rah! 
rah!” cried the cousins in chorus, and her fat uncle 
ejaculated ‘‘That’s telling em!” 

“You misunderstand me,” Aunt Tabitha said gently. 
“T was not calling these old buzzards prunes. I was indica- 
ting that I object to prunes.” 

Some forty people called out “‘Don’t we all?” and the 
deputy-chairman said “No, no. We have not made ourselves 
clear perhaps. This is not a tribunal for the consideration 
of anybody’s objection to prunes, or indeed—I think I may 
say—rhubarb. Do you object to military service?” 

“T’ll say,” replied Aunt Tabitha, with what she after- 
wards revealed, greatly to our astonishment, she had thought 
to be a leer. 

“Why?” asked her oldest great-grandfather, who had 
now recovered after taking a homeopathic swig. 

“Well, I mean,” said Aunt Tabitha. 

The members of the tribunal conferred. “I see the old 
girl’s point,” said one, and another admitted “Exactly how 
I always felt.” 

“However,” her youngest great-grandfather pointed out, 
“that does not seem to me the sort of objection that would 
have been considered adequate by Napoleon.” 

“What’s Napoleon got to do with it?” indignantly 
asked another of the old gentlemen, who was jealous 





because he could only remember the Duke of Cambridge, 
“Damme, Sir, Boney was a warrior.” 

“Way-ay-ah,” the other two corroborated loudly. 

Aunt Tabitha’s thin uncle, with a very nasty expression, 
rose from his seat and went up to whisper in the ear of the 
chairman, who nodded after a moment or two. 

“That’s right,” he announced suddenly, rapping with his 
gavel on his glass of water. ‘We are not here to listen to 
tomfool arguments, or even,” he added, wiping things, ‘‘to 
conduct them. We are here to get this poor fish into the 
Army.” 

“What did the Army ever do to you?” demanded Aunt 
Tabitha’s fat uncle, with his mouth full (he had brought 
his lunch). 

“That is neither here nor there,” the chairman said, 
“The fact that this poor fish wishes to stay out of the Army 
is the obvious reason for us to get it in. The Army may not 
want it, but we are not here to accede to the wishes of the 
Army; we are here to go against the wishes of poor fish.” 

“Hey!” bellowed Aunt Tabitha suddenly. “Is it me 
you are calling a poor fish?” 

“__begorrah?” amplified one of the cousins. 

“Why, don’t you like fish?” inquired her fourth great- 
grandfather with an interested expression. “That’s very 
hard in these times. Now me, I’m lucky enough to like 
fish more than meat. I well remember ig 

Most fortunately at this point there came an air-raid 
warning, upon which of course we all trooped out and 
stared at the sky. 
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“Can you tell me where to go to buy a small incendiary bomb?” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





A Surgeon in Bulgaria 


Bu ear, if left alone by the Powers, has, it seems, an 
excellent notion of what constitutes the sound life. <A 
peasant for choice, religious but discerningly so—“‘even 
God,” he says, “hates too good a saint’”—the Bulgar is 
frugal in little things, tenacious of solid goods such as land, 
dispenses‘ with an aristocracy in favour of an elected village 
headman, indulges in few towns and no suburbs, and gives 
himself strenuously to producing pleasant things like 
tobacco, grapes and attar of roses. This admirable nation, 
ancestrally his own, was visited by Mr. GrorcE Sava of 
Harley Street in 1938, with a villainous troubadour known 
as “OLD VasIL,” two donkeys and that zest for interchanging 
kindly human offices which is the foundation of international 
amity. Bulgaria gave him the entrée everywhere, from the 
austerest monastery to the most somniferous opium-den; 
and Mr. Sava operated for peritonitis by candle-light with 
novocaine in the first, and did his rather less hopeful best to 
alleviate the consequences of the second. Lighter passages 
of folk-song, proverb and badinage render Donkey Serenade 
(FABER AND Faser, 12/6) a not inapt—though hardly, you 
feel, a good enough—title for a racy and delightful book. 





Ploughland and Pavement 


Mr. H. E. Bares having written some of the best short 
stories of our time, a selection of thirty of them which he 
finds most to his own liking naturally makes a book of quite 
outstanding quality. To those familiar with his work they 
will not come as novelties, for they have all had their places 
in earlier volumes. But no reader of taste will cavil at that; 
for by any serious standard what is not worth reading twice 
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is hardly worth reading once. Country Tales (CaPE, 7/6), 
the title given to the collection, does imperfect justice to its 
variety. Certainly Mr. Batss can both get into the peasant’; 
mind and evoke the atmosphere which surrounds him. Bu 
he is equally at home in the town and particularly it 
untidier quarters—Soho and the slums of Islington. Her 
some of his most notable pieces are set, such as “The Story 
Without an End,” “Sally Go Round the Moon,” and “The 
Kimono,” all of which illustrate a favourite theme of his, 


which is not so much the way of a man with a maid as the f 


way of feminine experience with masculine innocence. [f 
Mrs. Grundy, as he complains in a very interesting preface, 
has sometimes frowned on Mr. BatEs, he should not, knov. 
ing the lady, have been surprised. But however frank he may 
be his stories are always justified by internal evidence that 
they have been written, as he claims, “for pleasure and out 
of a passionate interest in human lives.” 


Things That Go Bump 


If you should see some familiar object, say a salad-bow, 
flying towards you at a great rate, notice whether its flight 
is straight or curved; if the latter, you can at least have 
the satisfaction, before fainting, of knowing that you have 
attracted the attention of a poltergeist. This is only one of 
the many facts garnered by Mr. SACHEVERELL SITWELL in 
Poltergeists (FABER AND FaBER, 15/-), a scholarly survey of 
the subject which concludes with accounts, mainly con- 
temporary, of ten well-known cases. There can be little 
doubt that the poltergeist is an evil spirit using a human 
being, usually a young girl, as its instrument; the only 
accredited instance in which no such medium can be traced 
is that of Willington Mill. Certain phenomena are common to 
many of these cases, such as the sound of mechanism being 
wound up (the prelude to the programme), the breaking of 
crockery, clothes flung about, uncanny footsteps, and the 
levitation of heavy objects. Fortunately, the poltergeist’s 
powers seem strictly limited; it can wage a terrible war 
of nerves, but its victim can brush even a tombstone lightly 
aside. As a social document the most interesting story here 
is that of the haunting at Hinton Ampner, investigated 
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“Hart! Who goes there? . . . Halt! Wuo goes 
THERE? . . . Hatt! Who Goss there?” 
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Sergeant (in charge of canvas trough containing unfiltered water). “’ERE, GET AWAY FROM THAT WATER. You 
AIN'T A MULE!” 
Private (before continuing to drink). “ HEE-HAw! HEE-HAw! ” 


G. D. Armour, July 26th, 1916 


by Admiral Jervis, Lord St. Vincent. For the hardy- 
minded this is a book to be added to the shelter-shelf. 





“Roma locuta est.” 


Apart from its preface by Cardinal Hinstry and its 
introduction by Mr. CHartes Rankin—which note 
perhaps more vivaciously than they allay the average 
man’s bewilderment at the papal handling of apostate 
Catholic aggressors—The Pope Speaks (FABER AND FABER, 
7/6) is a remarkable exposition of the peace efforts of three 
pontiffs. Dealing primarily with Pros XII, Mr. Rankin 
furnishes a précis of the career of the present Pope, in his 
youth the apprentice in peace-making of that greatest of 
recent Popes, Benepict XV; and BENEDICT’s peace 
proposals of 1917 are reprinted, together with Pius XI’s 


warning post-war encyclical, in the book’s appendix. 
The remainder prints translations of Prus XII’s speeches, 
broadcasts, messages and addresses and his two encyclicals 
“Darkness over the Earth” and ‘“‘True and False Pros- 
perity.” From the point of view of Christian testimony and 
guidance these documents are an impressive and inspiring 
assemblage. As a matter of sound tactics and spiritual 
efficiency it has possibly been a mistake to allot the 
Bolsheviks such a primacy of evil as to impart a suggestion 
of approval to any political sect that happens to profess 
itself as up against Communism. 





Across Deep Waters 


In his Report on America (MutuER, 12/6) Mr. RoBert 
WaitTHMaN discloses a hundred things one has heard often 
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before and always found new and fascinating. He reports 
that the commonest surname in America is ‘‘Smith,” that 
there are about a million Italians and another million 
Russians in New York, that commercial radio screws up the 
nerves of a continent in order to sell cosmetics and cigarettes, 
that it is a long, long way from east coast to west. He 
has much to say about the New Deal. He defines machine 
politics, Little Steel and boon-doggling. In the end, after 
summarizing American history, geography, business methods 
and spiritual aspirations, he attempts to understand the 
inertia evinced by Americans while the outworks of their 
defences are being assailed by Hitlerism. He finds that their 
very tradition of freedom has 
made them slow to realize that 
all the liberty of all the world 
can be at stake, while their 
rugged individualism, which 
dreads persuasion towards 
martial action even on behalf 
of their friends, has made them 
easy victims of enemy propa- 
ganda designed to paralyse 
them into immobility. Fore- 
most place in Mr. WAITHMAN’S 
book is given to that very great 
statesman, President RoosE- 
VELT, who foresaw far ahead 
both the turn of events and the 
trend of opinion. To-day, after 
blasts of pessimism worse than 
anything known here, the 
writer believes that America is 
realizing, and is facing, truth. 








Fresh Water and Salt 


The contents of “ Bartt- 
MEUS’s” Ditty-Box (HuTCHIN- 
son, 7/6) are hardly of so 
nautical a character as either 
the title or the author’s reputa- 
tion would lead one to expect. 
More than half of the stories 
and sketches which make up 
the book are, indeed, concerned 
with lake and river fishing (not 
always, be it said, on alto- 
gether orthodox lines) and with 
caravanning in Ireland. Of the 
rest, one—perhaps the most 
authentically ‘“BartimEus” of the collection—deals with 
the reincarnation of a Bold Female Sailor of NELson’s day 
in the blameless person of a teacher of history, and another 
is an interesting sketch of a West Indian island peopled by 
the descendants of the Irish sent out to the plantations by 
CROMWELL. The book is one, on the whole, which invites 
the reader to wander awhile in the pleasant paths of peace, 
even if a few of its items may seem to belong to the 
scran-bag rather than to the ditty-box. 


Cross-Section of the Village 
Anyone longing vainly to holiday in an English village 
should obtain Steffan Green (MacMILLAN, 7/6), by Miss 
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“At this point Marmaduke Montgomery dashes in 
and fells you to the ground—but unfortunately he’s 
on duty at the Group Post to-night.” 
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RicuMaL Crompton; for reading it is quite the next bes 
thing. The story of this satisfactory novel is hard to epito. 
mize, for though chance brings Lettice Helston to Steffan 
Green on the day when she has finally severed from he 
worthless husband and decides her to settle there, her life ig 
so quickly entangled with those of other villagers that their 
stories become her story. This is the real country life, to 
be of your village and not only in it; and Mrs. T'urnbe 
and her bad son and her good son, and poor proud old Mrs, 
Ferring up at the Castle and her granddaughters, and Mrs, 
Fanshaw at the Rectory, with odd gloves on, and the rest 
of them are much of what makes the interest of village life. 
Of course the accomplished 
novel-reader as soon as he—or 
she—smells smoke will know 
just which characters will be 
suitably disposed of by the fire 
at the Chalet, but that should 
not spoil the pleasure of meet. 
ing Lettice and her friends and 
neighbours. 





On the Run 


Mr. Graham, whose acquaint- 
ance Mr. Eric AMBLER invites 
us to make in Journey Into Fear 
(HoDDER AND STOUGHTON, 
8/3), was an unfortunate man 
who willy-nilly had importance 
thrust upon him. For good and 
sufficient reasons the Turkish 
Government wished him a safe 
journey from Istanbul to Eng. 
land, while hostile agents in- 
tended by hook or crook to 
prevent him proceeding farther 
than Genoa. So Graham started 
on an excursion that was too 
encompassed by hazards to be 
enjoyable, and Mr. AMBLER 
sees to it that anyone who 
accompanies this exceedingly 
harassed traveller will meet 
with a full measure of dis- 
traction and excitement. 





The Disappearing Lady 


With a zest that shows no 
signs of abating, Mr. E. PHiLiies OpPpENHEIM speeds The 
Grassleyes Mystery (HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 8/3) on its way 
to a thoroughly satisfactory climax. During his extended 
career Mr. OPPENHEIM has seldom been in better form. Lady 
Grassleyes, a rich and enterprising widow, lived on the Cote 
d’ Azur and had many and various interests. For instance she 
managed an estate on which she built and let bungalows, and 
she was also the owner of a garden that contained rare and 
valuable herbs. It tvould be unfair to disclose what exactly 
happened to this woman of property, but it is permissible to 
say that her vagaries would have left her charming niece at 
the mercy of rogues had not a stalwart young man been at 
hand to protect her. This tale is for those who, disregard- 
ing subtlety, are in search of a sound and thrilling yarn. 
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